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Art. III. — Venerabilis Bed^e Opera quce supersunt omnia, 
nunc primum in Anglia, ope Codicum Manuscriptorum, 
Editionumque Optimarum, edidit J. A. Giles, LL. D., Eccle- 
siae Anglicanse Presbyter, et Coll. Corp. Chr. Oxon. olim 
Socius. Tom. I. - XII. Londini : Veneunt apud Whitta- 
ker et Socios. 1843. 

A copy of the work of which we have above given the title, 
in a binding whose shape and color well become the antiquity 
of its contents and worth, has stood for a long time in a con- 
venient nearness to our hand. We have been unable to resist 
the temptation thus offered to pass not a few of our leisure 
moments in intimate and grateful fellowship with this ancient 
servant of the Church. The hours so spent have been seasons 
of spiritual refreshment and strengthening, no less than of 
literary enjoyment. To a large number of our readers we 
may presume that this author is known only by name, and 
by some most vague impression of an obsolete celebrity. We 
think, therefore, that we may be rendering a service to our 
readers, as we present to them a brief sketch of the contents 
of these twelve volumes. 

The very epithet which adorns the name of the Venerable 
Bede, and which well shows the reverent regard in which the 
men of later generations have held his worth, is of itself 
enough to excite a singular interest in him and in all the 
memorials of him. Unlike ,the somewhat kindred titles of the 
Angelic and the Seraphic Doctor, titles bestowed for the 
subtile or lofty achievements of the intellect, this of Bede 
points to a moral greatness, and assigns to him a high place 
among those whose spiritual excellence has furnished the best 
models of our humanity. Was it his habitual converse with 
the realities of another world that won for him an immortality 
in this ? To one who reads with earnest thought the history 
of this world's affairs, it must soon become apparent that, in 
the selection of its heroes, the qualities which we term moral 
have by no means an inferior sway. Some measure or sem- 
blance of it is found always, and as a ruling element too, in 
the character of those whom the world has thought worthy of 
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its remembrance. Devout and lowly Hannah is inscribed with 
prophets and kings on that roll of worthies divinely com- 
mended to our perpetual recollection. Nor is it otherwise 
in what we call profane history, or in our ordinary experience 
of what men spontaneously choose to remember. The faith- 
ful slave who placed on the funeral pile, on that wild coast of 
Egypt, the mangled limbs of his betrayed and murdered mas- 
ter, is handed down to perpetual memory by the same pen 
that dwelt fondly on the world-wide schemes and magnificent 
achievements of the great Pompey. In our daily observation 
of the processes of human life, we never fail to see that, when 
a brilliant intellect becomes dim, or has passed away, men 
readily turn to the brightest that remains, and bestow on it in 
like manner their transient idolatry ; that they soon tire of 
praising genius, and that only what is enshrined in their 
hearts goes with them in cherished and affectionate remem- 
brance to the tomb. An act of superb daring, or an effort of 
fascinating eloquence, is forgotten with the occasion of the 
one, and when the voice of the other fades from the ear ; but 
generous affections, patient sufferings, acts of neighborly kind- 
ness, and instances of filial devotion are treasured in perpetu- 
ity. It is no unfit illustration of our meaning, and it is no 
less creditable to our common nature than to the character of 
him whom so many sincerely mourn, that in the numerous 
notices which have been printed of the late Washington Irving, 
while all give due praise to his peculiar literary excellences, 
all speak with no less earnest fondness, and with a certain 
grateful affection, of the gentle and winning features of his 
character and life ; and we may well believe that the lasting 
hold his writings have on the minds of our people is due 
hardly more to his superiority as an author than to their just 
opinion of his virtues as a man. Here is at least one secret 
of an influence over his fellows, which many men of greater 
mental force have sought in vain. 

Among the things that excite our interest in the Venerable 
Bede is the fact that we know so little of his personal history. 
Of the men of his day in England, the name of none is so 
often spoken in modern times. The sentiments of no other 
of the series of learned and devoted men who did the work of 
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God in that realm and in that age, come to us so impressive 
and weighty as his. Of those who labored by his side in the 
cause of the Church, who stood in her high places, who 
perhaps looked down upon, perhaps had never even heard 
of, the monk of Jarrow, how few have any memorial of 
them, now within the reach of men, save in his pages ! Of 
the bold barons, the wily politicians, and the great men, who 
administered the affairs of state, and who might more justly 
than he, as worldly men calculate such chances, have hoped 
for some permanent place in the world's memory, most of us 
have less knowledge than we have even of him. Of all the 
movements of that day, its far-reaching plans, its stirring ad- 
ventures, its changes of dynasties, its invasions and repulses, 
its monuments designed to last always, scarcely a trace has 
come down to us. Amid its darkness, the solitary form that 
rises most conspicuous, the more conspicuous because almost 
solitary, is that of this secluded monk. Even of the events in 
which he acted, and his influence on his fellow-men, of those 
events and influences too that made him what he was, — of all 
this we know almost nothing. Yet in the fact that, while his 
name is familiar to many, those who know the most of him 
know little more than his name, — that while his writings have 
preserved his memory for so long a time, and we may say for 
all time, we have almost no information of his relations, slight 
or lasting, with his fellows, — there is that which invests 
his image with a peculiar and touching interest. What has 
made that lonely figure so luminous as to be visible to us 
across the wide tract of many centuries ? On what princi- 
ple of selection was he chosen to stand forth the representative 
of his age to all coming time ? What has so long caused 
learned men and unlearned men alike to speak of him with 
reverent affection, as of no other of his contemporaries ? His 
testimony is our main authority for the early Church history 
of England. This may account, in part, for what we wonder 
at. He was a voluminous commentator on the Scriptures, 
and in that style of interpretation which was long the favorite 
method in the Church, and which has even now many admirers. 
This may account for a wide-spread respect for him among 
theologians. Yet there must be something else. We know 
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not what, indeed, unless it were a high degree of moral and 
religious excellence, forming a character which those who 
knew him were constrained to revere and love, and so bright 
and peculiar that men more remote, and men of after days, 
could not lose it out of sight ; and which has so transfused 
itself into his writings, that they hear to the heart of every 
reader the sense and influence of his personal presence and 
unearthly spirit. 

That the humble monk of Wearmouth and Jarrow, almost 
all whose days were passed within the walls of the monastery, 
and whose main singularity in the eyes of his fellow-monks 
was, very likely, his fondness for the use of the pen and the 
drudgery of composition, who mingled not at all in public 
affairs, or so scantily as to leave no trace of such agency, — 
that such a one should have gained an earthly immortality 
beyond any of his compeers and contemporaries is a strange 
fact, and may well move our wonder. The precise period of 
his life has not been certainly determined. It is supposed that 
he was born A. D. 673, while Northumberland was yet an 
independent kingdom, and when Egfrid, son of Oswy, sat on 
its throne. The place of his nativity was probably the village 
of Jarrow, on the bank of the Tyne, near which also all his 
years were spent, and where he died. * Just after his birth, a 
monastery was built and dedicated to St. Peter, at Wearmouth, 
on the north bank of the river Wear, by the pious zeal of 
Benedict Biscop, once a brave and adventurous warrior, now 
an earnest churchman, and for many years the Abbot of St. 
Peter's, ruling it with devout care, and sharing in the fullest 
measure in the austerities which he enjoined. Not satisfied 
with this, the same active abbot, a few years later, founded 
also the monastery of St. Paul at Jarrow, a few miles only 
from Wearmouth. These institutions he endowed with the 
most precious of all foundations, a costly library and rare 
works of art ; for in frequent visits to Rome, and intimacies 
with the learned there, he had been taught to prize good books 
as well as a severe discipline. At St. Peter's, when only seven 
years old, Bede was entered on a life of religious services and 
diligent study. When St. Paul's was built, he was transferred 
thither, and under its roof he passed his life. At the age of 
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nineteen years he was admitted to deacon's orders, and at thirty 
was raised to the priesthood. In his early life he was trained by 
some of the most accomplished teachers of that day ; and by the 
ardor of his own love of learning, aided by the excellent libraries 
at his hand, he was soon enabled to take a high place among the 
most distinguished scholars of his time. When the daily service 
of his office was over, he seems to have devoted all his time to 
study and literary composition ; as he himself states the fact, 
semper aut discere, aut docere, aut scribere, dulce habui. There 
is no proof that he visited foreign countries, or even made many 
journeys in his own ; he was not, as some churchmen then 
were, the counsellor of princes, nor was his aid or wisdom 
sought by those who manage the world's public interests ; he 
seems not to have had a wide range of correspondents, or to 
have been much disturbed by the visits of friend or stranger ; 
but in that remote seclusion he dwelt perpetually within the 
precinct of the monastic house to which he was vowed, only 
passing from his cell to the choir, and back from the choir to 
his cell, chanting the hours as they occurred, and giving all 
his other time to book and pen. In his unvarying round — 
unbroken, so far as the record shows — were composed those 
works which gained for him the gratitude of the Church and 
the admiration of the world ; and in these quiet labors his 
allotted period, of some sixty years, passed away. 

Many of our readers must be familiar with the touching 
story of his death, told with such affecting simplicity by his 
pupil and friend, Cuthbert ; — how, under the pressure of grow- 
ing infirmity and disease, he still continued his favorite studies, 
and always, in the intervals of pain and weakness, would dic- 
tate to his scribe, lest death should overtake him with his task 
unfinished ; how, when he could not dictate, he filled all the 
time with the chanting of psalms, and earnest prayers, and 
gracious words to the brethren around him ; how in these 
days of mortal sickness he translated the Gospel of St. John ; 
how, on his last day, — it was the day of our Lord's Ascen- 
sion, — when one reminded him that still there was one chap- 
ter wanting, he answered, " Take your pen, and make ready, 
and write fast" ; and how, as the evening came on, after a brief 
pause, the boy said again, " Dear master, there is yet one sen- 
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tence not written," and he replied, " Write quickly " ; and soon 
after the boy said, " It is finished," and he answered, " It is 
well, you have said the truth, It is finished " ; and so, on the 
pavement of his little cell, singing " Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost," when he had named 
the Holy Ghost he breathed his last, and departed to the 
heavenly kingdom. Surely there must have been in the hearts 
of his brethren who stood around him in his last hour a deep 
love for Bede, if one of them, in his account of that event, 
could say of it in behalf of them all, " By turns we read, and 
by turns we wept, nay, we wept always while we read." 

Within the walls of the same monastic house where he had 
so long labored and prayed, and which his writings and his 
virtues had already made famous, his body was laid to rest. 
On the south porch, which covered his remains, his name was 
inscribed ; and admiring pilgrims came from far-off regions, 
as to a place of especial sanctity, to pay their devotions there. 
Soon men began to esteem him a saint, and altars were erected 
to his memory. Even while he was yet living, his homilies 
were read in the churches, and pious and learned men sent 
from the Continent for copies of his works. Erelong miracles 
were wrought at his tomb, and sinful men openly prayed 
there for the benefit of his intercession ; and at length his 
name was enrolled on the calendar of those whom the Church 
then taught her faithful children to hold in devout and rever- 
ent remembrance. The 27th of May was assigned to him to 
be, as every year returns, a perpetual memorial of his services 
and worth. Under that southern porch at Jarrow his bones 
reposed in undisturbed quiet for nearly three hundred years, 
when Alfred, a priest of Durham, urged by a vision, as he said, 
carried away secretly the hallowed relics to his own church 
of Durham. Here they lay for five hundred years more, in a 
richly jewelled shrine of gold and silver, with the bones of St. 
Cuthbert, in the Galilee of the cathedral, till the destroying 
angel of the Keformation cast them out from the church as 
worthless and unclean things. 

The superstition that destroyed such things is perhaps no 

more to be respected than the superstition that paid them an 

exaggerated reverence. Hardly more akin to a heavenly tem- 
4 » 
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per are the rude passions that flung them out from their recep- 
tacle to the profane and scoffing gaze of the rabble, than the 
feelings of respect and awe that had once exposed them for 
purposes of worship. If the one party thought they were doing 
God a service, surely the other had no consciousness of an 
approach to idolatry. A misguided worship is, in the sight of 
Heaven, no less acceptable, perchance, than the revengeful 
spirit that tears down and destroys the objects of its hate. Let 
us trust, however, that as on both sides there was much of 
human passion and infirmity, so there was on both also much 
of sincere obedience and pure conscience and genuine love. 

But in whatever degree an iconoclastic temper might purge 
away from human sight all the material relics of such men as 
Bede, we have other remains of them, which the hearts of the 
good will never cease to hold in reverent esteem, and which 
no angry passions of men shall ever destroy. The expression 
of the thoughts on which he dwelt with such earnest fondness, 
and which share so largely the living warmth of his devout 
spirit, speedily won their way to the hearts of his thoughtful 
contemporaries. Painstaking as he was in his researches, and 
scrupulously careful in his statement of their results, the facts 
of history which rested on his declaration were supposed to be 
sustained by a competent authority. Deeply thoughtful, as 
well as learned in the opinions of the masters, and animated 
withal with a most lofty and intense devotion, — a temper 
which enjoyed the severities of the conventual discipline, and 
esteemed the praises of God, sung among the brethren, a no- 
bler service than any even in the highest places of worldly 
influence, — the judgments which he pronounced, whether of 
theological doctrine, or practical ethics, or antique observances, 
were accepted as decisions so wise and pure as hardly to allow 
of question, or possible appeal ; while his sacred hymns, rich 
in the better ornaments of a sincere religion, if not in embel- 
lishments of poetry, were readily incorporated in the service- 
books of the English churches, and, not less effectually than 
dogma or homily, contributed to fix the faith and arouse the 
zeal of the humble worshippers of that day. Without a pause 
from that day to this, now nearly twelve hundred years, have 
his writings been doing the same good work. The forms of 
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philosophic thought are very unlike what they were then ; dif- 
ferent questions are now prominent in the minds of men, and 
much that was then of deep interest has passed away for- 
ever ; the form and pressure of the times are utterly changed ; 
yet while this process of change was going on, and now that 
we are living amid its ultimate issues, it was, and still is true, 
that the speculative thinker will find many of his perplex- 
ities resolved in the works of Bede, and that the Iramble and 
sincere believer need never look to them in vain for refresh- 
ment and consolation. It was only after many centuries from 
his death that all his works were gathered with scholarly dil- 
igence, and given to the world in a collected form. But his 
separate treatises had been traversing the world, each on its 
solitary errand of mercy, through all the intervening genera- 
tions. Everywhere men's minds were quickened by contact 
with his sober and weighty thought, and men's hearts stirred 
and strengthened by familiarity with his profound religious 
experience and his masterly handling of Scriptural interpreta- 
tions. From the same overflowing fountain had gushed forth 
many little streams," each wandering on its own way, as a 
chance obstacle might divert its course, — some open to the 
sun and bright, not a few hidden by the very herbage which 
they caused to cover them, — till men felt the need of their 
combined power, and so brought them all together in one huge 
current, which shall never again be shut out from human 
sight, nor cease to sustain and cheer all who may seek to 
quench their thirst from its abundance. And though, for 
reasons that we have just cited, men are disposed to resort to 
more modern writers, and find perhaps in them a quicker 
sympathy with their own wants, not a few, even in our day, 
look sometimes to this old teacher for instruction and guid- 
ance, and some derive a peculiar satisfaction from their fel- 
lowship with the simplicity of his spirit and the power of his 
devout and strenuous thought. So long, we are sure, as 
profound learning is an object of respect, as singleness of 
heart shall command admiration, as simple, earnest piety shall 
awaken a responsive feeling in the human heart, shall the 
writings of Bede retain their place in the estimation of the 
wise and good. So long as changes in theological opinion 
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shall be a subject of curious inquiry, — so long as the history 
of the Church and of devout men in the Church shall arouse a 
warm interest, and the old-fashioned discussion of problems of 
ever-recurring importance shall excite attention among men, — 
there shall be found in every generation those who will have 
recourse to them for information, and will thus still keep alive 
the memory of this greatest writer of Anglo-Saxon England. 

The edition now before us is a fit monument of his worth. 
Less voluminous by far than some earlier collections of his 
works, it is a truer representation of the author, as most of the 
spurious works have been sifted out, and a critical judgment 
has here selected what we may well believe to be his genuine 
remains. We do not very highly value the critical ability of 
the editor, were his judgment to stand alone ; but he seldom 
stands alone, and we have ample concurrent testimony of the 
well-informed to the authenticity of the treatises which these 
volumes contain. We may add, that the sifting process was 
not unnecessary, or too early applied. It was the fortune of 
Bede to be so highly esteemed throughout the Middle Age, that 
scribes seem often to have found it for their interest to copy 
almost at random the works of other writers, and prefix to the 
manuscripts that venerated name. So they made sure of a sale 
for their labor, which the intrinsic merit of the work transcribed 
would have less certainly gained. Thus the productions of in- 
ferior minds were often put off as his upon the credulous' and 
unsuspecting ; and when his works were to be printed, great 
numbers of manuscripts were found, bearing his name, which 
a thousand marks show to have been counterfeit. The bulk, 
indeed, of the counterfeit was hardly less than that of the gen- 
uine. The change in the quantity of matter from the first 
editions to this, is nearly as great as that in their outward 
form, from the huge and clumsy folio to the portable and 
comely convenience of the octavo. Even in this, too, are some 
pieces of whose authenticity the reader may well entertain a 
doubt. 

The earliest collected edition of Bede's works was pub- 
lished at Paris, in six folios, 1544 - 5, repeated in 1554. An 
enlarged edition was printed by John Hervage, at Basle, in 
1563, and consists of eight goodly folios, which contain six 
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thousand and fifty pages. Of the contents of these volumes 
a very large part, probably not far from two thirds, must be 
condemned as spurious. Beside this most grave error, the 
arrangement of the treatises is extremely confused ; so much 
so, indeed, that it has been supposed that the different pieces 
were sent to the printer almost in the order in which they 
came accidentally into the hands of the publisher. Yet, with 
such serious defects, this edition was reprinted, with no impor- 
tant changes, at Cologne, in 1612, and again in 1688. 

The edition now under review may certainly claim to be far 
superior to either of these. It is more compact in form, and 
reduced to much Smaller dimensions. The experience which 
the editor has acquired in preparing the materials for editions 
of several of the early ecclesiastical writers of England, has 
been of much service in his preparation of this. The exclu- 
sion of a vast amount of matter which, whatever may be its 
merits in other respects, is certainly, or very probably, not 
from the pen of Bede, entitles it to a high preference. The 
prefaces and comments of the editor are pertinent and valua- 
ble. Errors of the press are more frequent than we could 
wish ; and the English versions of the portions most likely to 
have a popular interest, which are printed with the Latin text, 
while they in general convey well enough the sense of the 
original, are not marked by any striking accuracy or idiomatic 
fidelity. Yet we are thankful to Dr. Giles for having given us 
the works of Bede in so convenient a form, and are, on the 
whole, well satisfied with the skill with which his task has been 
accomplished. 

General statements and critical remarks, whatever worth in 
certain relations they may have, are of very little use in con- 
veying an accurate notion of what, and with what merits, an 
author like Bede has written. We think we can do our read- 
ers a better service by laying before them, with somewhat of 
detail, the contents of these volumes, taken seriatim. The 
volumes are not few ; and they embrace a great variety of top- 
ics, in all the branches of science and literature then cultivated 
by men of scholarly pretensions. We trust, however, that we 
shall not tax beyond endurance the patience of those at least 
who feel an interest in such themes, and wish to know how 
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good and learned men thought, felt, and wrote so many hun- 
dreds of years ago. We may secure,' perhaps, a more patient 
perusal, if we remind our readers that, among the scholars of 
England certainly, and probably of the Continent also, there 
was hardly one who could fairly claim pre-eminence over Bede, 
in the large extent and minute accuracy of his learning, or in 
the attractive qualities of style. Surely no one has come down 
to our age in writings so copious and unquestioned, who can 
be so relied on as the representative of the peculiarities in 
thought and sentiment of the age in which he lived. In no 
other way so effectually as by his aid can we transport our- 
selves to that far-off period, and, as in the presence of its act- 
ors, become familiar with their peculiar phases of opinion, the 
principles that controlled their judgments, and the passions 
that gave shape and color to their lives. We may commend 
our proposed task to the interest of some, also, by the sugges- 
tion, that, while Bede was eminently a scholar of wide attain- 
ments, and a literary man of much taste and experience, he 
was also a monk and a Christian. These last characters he 
never forgets ; and whether he is engaged in a scientific inves- 
tigation, or devoting his leisure to the Muses, he consecrates 
his poetic inspiration to the uses of religion, and applies his 
most abstruse researches to the furtherance of the Church or 
of his order. As a witness to the state of religious opinion in 
his day, feeling in himself and therefore truly expressing the 
sentiments which then animated Churchmen everywhere, and 
reflecting alike the sober realities and the superstitious fancies 
that overawed their hearts, we have no one to compare with 
him. We find in him not only the evidence of the theologi- 
cal dogmas which men then held, when doctrine was less un- 
corrupt than a few centuries later, but much, very much, from 
which the best-instructed Christian of our own day may derive 
profit, — a pure and earnest spirit of religious self-consecration, 
delighting in daily acts of the highest worship, not unmingled 
with a temper of sincerest benevolence and love to his fellow- 
men, and this infusing itself into all the productions of his 
pen, so that even now the devout soul can find sustenance in 
them all, and, whether it dwells on letter, or hymn, or history, 
or treatise, can be elevated and refined and made better thereby. 
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The first volume of the edition before us is made up of 
Bede's poetical works and letters. His letters are unfortu- 
nately few in number. Beside those which are properly dedi- 
catory epistles, sent to friends with the tracts to which they were 
prefixed, there are hardly half a dozen. We cannot but deeply 
regret that the number is so small. "What would we not give 
for a complete collection of the letters of Bede and his friends ! 
We might thus not only be more truly and minutely informed 
of the secret springs of great movements in the political world, 
but, what we should value more highly, we might gain admit- 
tance, now forever denied to us, to the private life of the 
scholar, the fireside of the thane and the simple gentleman, 
the interior economy of the monastery, the speculations of the 
theologian, and frame to ourselves a picture, fresh, minute, 
and genuine, of what in the eighth century men were, how 
they felt, and in what hopes and fears they lived. We can 
hardly doubt that one so widely and so well known as Bede must 
have had many correspondents, and those among the best and 
wisest of his contemporaries, whose unstudied expressions of 
tenderness and affection, or grave comments on passing occur- 
rences, or high aspirings into the regions of divine truth, would 
have the very deepest interest for us. Aldhelm, with his rare 
poetical taste, Wilfrid of York, the man of strenuous action, 
the learned John of Beverly, the missionary Wilbrord, the 
devout Cuthbert, and many whom we cannot now mention, 
were men whose interchange of thought with him, had their 
letters reached our time, would be of little less service to us 
than, when first written, they were to him. Not the least 
cause of our regret, however, at the loss of so many of Bede's 
epistles, arises from the lack of authentic materials for the 
portraiture of Bede himself. Of the events of his life, such as 
would naturally be referred to in a familiar correspondence, 
we know little, and that little rather doubtfully and obscurely. 
Of his peculiar tastes, habits, whims, — of all that makes 
up the distinctive individuality of a man, which an ingenu- 
ous spirit so freely communicates to a trusted friend, and 
which his letters only could have kept fresh for us, — we have 
almost no materials for forming a judgment. We must now, 
perforce, pick up here and there a hint from his writings on 
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other subjects, or from the scanty notices of his friends, and, 
combining the fragments as we best may, construct for our- 
selves a most imperfect and dim image of what he was and 
what he did. 

There is one of his letters, which is of no slight value, 
both as a witness to the habits and temper of his times, and 
for the light it sheds on the character of the man himself. It 
was written only a year or two before his death, and is ad- 
dressed to his well-beloved friend, Egbert, then Archbishop of 
York. Egbert had invited Bede to visit him at his monastery, 
as he had done the year before ; but being detained at home 
by illness, he sent him this letter of most wise counsel, in place 
of such advice as he might have given in conversation. It is 
filled mainly with suggestions touching the duties of the epis- 
copal office. Bede admonishes and exhorts his friend to faith- 
fulness and a good conscience in that high function. He 
warns him, by the examples that were everywhere around him 
of prelates who neglected to feed their flocks, or placed un- 
worthy men in power for the sake of gain, and by reminding 
him of the severity of the judgment that the careless minister 
of Christ must suffer ; and animates him by the most tender 
motives, drawn from the hopes of future blessedness. The 
whole letter is filled with a profoundly religious spirit, shows 
a singularly delicate sense of truth and duty, and combines 
practical views of human life with the most fervent purposes 
of devotion. There is no cant, or affectation, or sentimental- 
ity about it ; but throughout its many pages an overshadow- 
ing sense of duty, — simple, earnest, sincere, stern duty. He 
would have the bishop regard his office, not as an elevation, 
nor as a place for ease and rest, but as calling him to severer 
labors, a more austere self-denial, and a more thorough self- 
consecration, and consider himself as set to watch for all, 
pray for all, and work for all, and to see to it that no hu- 
man soul under his care shall suffer detriment, or lack any- 
thing that is needful for its salvation. It is wisely adapted to 
the times in which it was written. Some of its admonitions 
are, we trust, less needed now. Yet we know no tract of 
the like compass in which the duties of the higher clergy are 
more impressively set forth, and hardly one which the private 
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Christian may read with better assurance that his heart shall 
be moved thereby to a more hearty devotion. 

This letter is not without interest, also, as illustrating the 
sentiments and manners of those times. Early as that period 
was in the history of the Church in England, we find that 
corrupt practices abounded, and that the vice or feebleness of 
men needed constant watchfulness and stern discipline. Bede 
complains that, of the high officers of the Church, not a few 
were more fond of their own ease than of the care of the 
people ; that while no hamlet was remote enough to escape the 
exaction of the prelate's dues, there were many in which, for 
years together, no " duties of holy ministry or divine grace " 
were performed, nor any teacher sent to instruct them in the 
faith. While many bishops are said to have gathered around 
them a careless and even dissolute body of clergy, he exhorts 
Egbert to ordain men of pure lives, who should instruct and 
guide the people everywhere, and teach them at least to chant 
the Lord's Prayer and the Creed, which Bede had set forth in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, for the us& of unlearned priests, as 
well as laymen. He urges also the erection of new episco- 
pal sees, not fewer, if possible, than twelve, in the diocese 
of York, the establishment of monasteries in all fit places, 
and the filling them with monks or secular clergy, to be 
under a strict supervision, the neglect of which he greatly 
mourns. Many of these communities already in existence 
seem to have degenerated very far, and to have become liable 
to imputations of avarice and a grasping spirit, and he would 
reform them thoroughly on the principle of a community of 
goods. Of the duties of the private Christian, while he care- 
fully enforces all acts of spiritual worship and of beneficence, 
he urgently commends the practice of a daily communion at 
the Lord's table, — which he declares to be the general usage 
of the Church abroad, while in England men were used to com- 
municate only at Easter, Epiphany, and Christmas, — and of 
using with diligent frequency the sign of the cross, by which 
he teaches that men may defend themselves against the snares 
of unclean spirits. He likewise clearly intimates it as an 
opinion current in his day, that the souls of the dead may be 
benefited — indeed, he says " redeemed," redimi is his word 
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by " the mystery of the holy oblation " offered by the living. 
The other letters are comparatively unimportant to us, though 
doubtless of great interest to those to whom they were written. 
They discuss questions that have now for the most part passed 
away ; such, for instance, as the proper time of celebrating 
Easter. Hardly any point was treated of more frequently at 
that time, in England, than this, and hardly any other excited 
so much angry feeling. 

About half of the first volume is occupied with Bede's poet- 
ical works. The longest of them is a metrical version, in 
some twelve hundred hexameters, of the life and miracles of 
St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne. There is also a brief 
Martyrologium Poeticum, and a poem entitled Passio Sancti 
Justini Martyris. This last is, however, of very doubtful 
authenticity. Though in some respects a pleasant composition, 
it has little likeness to the genuine writings of Bede. It is 
written in trochaic tetrameters catalectic, and the rhythm is 
determined by accent, not by quantity, a barbarism of which 
one so familiar with the Latin poets and skilled in Latin 
metres as Bede can hardly be suspected. Beside a graceful 
little pastoral dialogue, on the conflict of Spring and Winter, 
all his other poems are entitled Hymns. They are properly 
enough so called, except the first, which is a long piece De 
Ratione Temporum, a kind of ecclesiastical Fasti, written 
partly in trochaics. and partly in hexameters ; and the last in 
hexameters, composed in rather a florid style, on the Day of 
Judgment. The Hymns are all, of course, on ecclesiastical 
subjects, intended to be used on Church festivals and Saints' 
days ; and we doubt not they were actually sung on such 
occasions, as we find portions of them, at least, in later collec- 
tions of hymns, which we know were used in some of the 
English churches. They are in the metres that were most 
popular for such uses, that is, iambic or trochaic dimeters. 
Of these Hymns, properly so called, there are only two. The 
one composed for Ascension-day, beginning Hymnum canamus 
glorice, soon gained quite an extensive reputation, and was 
used in many of the Continental churches. We believe the 
same to be true of the hymn for Innocents' day, Hymnum ca- 
nentes martyrum. 
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We cannot recognize any high poetical excellence in these 
compositions. Some characteristics of the poetical tempera- 
ment Bede undoubtedly possessed, — such as a delicate sensi- 
bility and a ready perception of the force of poetical language. 
But in the higher qualities of imagination, and in constructive 
power, he was totally deficient. Very little of his poetry 
rises above mediocrity. In mere poetical merit he more 
nearly resembles Wither than Herbert, and is far inferior to 
Charles Wesley, and even to Watts, while in the glow of de- 
votional feeling he is the equal of any of them. How far he 
falls below Thomas of Celano, and the other authors of those 
grand old Latin hymns which we account among the noblest 
lyric efforts that man has ever made, we need not say. He 
seems to us rather as a man of more than ordinary talent and 
fond of literary pursuits, who has mistaken the desire of poet- 
ical merit for the ability to achieve it, and so has tried his skill 
in poetry. Bede certainly was such a man, highly flattered 
for his literary successes, familiar with the best Latin poets, 
and profoundly sensitive to their influence on himself; and 
having gathered from them a stock of poetical images and 
phraseology, he did his best to resemble them, with none of 
their original genius and genuine inspiration. His language 
is generally a pure Latin, because it is taken directly from the 
Latin writers. Many of his phrases can be traced to Ovid, 
Virgil, and Lucretius. But when he trusts to himself, his 
figures are sometimes harsh, and his style is rather crabbed. 
He was more successful in his metres than in poetical inven- 
tion. The subject of metre and versification he had made an 
especial study, and understood it with a rare intelligence for 
one in his position ; and it was perhaps his proficiency in this 
department that misled him to so many attempts at poetical 
composition. 

The second and third volumes are filled with Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History of England. Dr. Giles gives us both the 
original Latin and an English translation. No other work of 
Bede is so generally known as this, which indeed has an in- 
terest for a larger number of readers than any other. Com- 
pared with secular history, that of the Church is attractive to 
a much smaller circle. Yet this work is of the highest value, 
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and is held in the highest esteem, not only by theologians, but 
by all who care for the early history of England. It is a main 
source, and in some matters the only source, of information 
touching the affairs of that country for the first seven and a 
half centuries after the Christian era ; and for nearly one hun- 
dred and forty years after the conversion of the Saxons by 
Augustine, it contains a copious account, more copious than 
can be found anywhere else, of the events connected with the 
progress of Christianity in that island. We are not to wonder, 
therefore, that it was early, and has been frequently, published 
as a separate work, or that it has been repeatedly translated. 
The first edition of which we have any knowledge was pub- 
lished in A. D. 1500, on the Continent, and has been often 
repeated there. The first in England was by Wheeloc, in 
folio, at Cambridge, in 1644, with the Anglo-Saxon translation 
of King Alfred. There has been a later edition by Chifnet, a 
Jesuit, at Paris, in 1681 ; one by John Smith, a Canon of Dur- 
ham, at Cambridge, in 1722 ; and the latest previous to that 
of Dr. Giles, by Stevenson, published, in octavo, in 1833, by 
the English Historical Society. Beside the version of King 
Alfred, we have one in later English, made by Thomas Sta- 
pleton, in 1565 ; another by John Stevens, in 1723 ; one 
by Hurst, in 1814 ; and the present, first issued in the series 
of the Monkish Historians of England, and now carefully 
revised. 

Though this work of Bede has little likeness to the ideal 
on which in modern times the historians of the Church 
have written, it has distinctive merits enough, in its peculiar 
method, to entitle it to a careful study, and at least furnishes 
a curious illustration of that in the progress of Christianity 
which our ancient fathers thought most worthy of a record. 
His sketch of the course of events in England before the close 
of the sixth century is rapid, and for that reason unsatisfac- 
tory. Here he was compelled to rely on the authors who had 
written on this subject before him, and could, of course, add 
little to the meagre tract of Gildas, and the occasional notices 
of Orosius and Constantius. From the year 5£)6, when the 
missionary zeal of Pope Gregory sent forth Augustine, at the 
head of a band of devoted priests, to attempt the conversion of 
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the heathen Saxons and Angles, the work assumes a new char- 
acter, and Bede, no longer a transcriber, becomes an original 
historian. The story of the period from the coming of St. 
Augustine to 731, reaching almost to the author's death, was 
yet to be written. Here he followed his own judgment of the 
authorities to be relied on, and the kind of events to be re- 
corded. Almost a third of this period came within the com- 
pass of his own manhood ; of all of it, in regard to the temper 
of the times and the credibility of alleged facts, hardly any 
man then living was a more competent judge than he ; and 
through the whole of it, while his narrative becomes more co- 
pious and minute, we feel that the writer treads with a firmer 
and more assured step. In his gathering of materials for his 
purpose, he was aided by friends who were deeply interested 
in his work, and fully competent to render him assistance. 
"Within his own reach were the facts he needed for his native 
district of Northumberland. For the events in Kent and the 
neighboring provinces, where the missionaries from Rome first 
introduced their peculiar usages and faith, he relied on the 
authority of Albinus, then Abbot of St. Peter's, Canterbury, 
and an accomplished scholar, at whose instance the work was 
undertaken, and who was in a condition to give him very copi- 
ous and accurate information. From him Bede received not 
only documents and traditions, but kind and wise suggestions 
touching the entire form and fashion of his history. In re- 
gard to foreign affairs, the doings in the Church at Rome, the 
movements of Augustine, and his correspondence with the 
Pope, Bede was mainly indebted to Nothelm, then a simple 
priest at London, and somewhat later the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He was a man of fine taste and ample attainments, 
and occupied the leisure of a visit to Rome in searching the 
archives of the Papal Court, and collecting such papers as 
might be useful in his friend's great undertaking. Many 
other prelates and monks contributed such stores of knowl- 
edge as they had of the progress of events in their more imme- 
diate precincts, — as Bishop Daniel of the West-Saxons, and the 
brethren at Lastingham. Throughout the island there seems 
to have been a genuine sympathy with his purpose, and none 
were so churlish as to withhold the aid that they might give. 
5* 
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The authorities thus furnished him Bede certainly used 
with a scrupulous fidelity to his duty as an historian, carefully 
weighing and sifting the testimonies he received, and admit- 
ting those only which he thoroughly trusted. Doubtless he 
admitted much that modern scepticism would reject. He 
firmly believed in the reality of miracles which we should 
esteem only instances of imposture, or the results of a self- 
deceived credulity. His was the general faith of the age. 
Probably no man then doubted the wonders that were said to 
accompany the martyrdom of St. Alban, or failed to give God 
thanks when he remembered the Hallelujah-victory of St. Ger- 
manus. He was also a stanch believer in the superior claims 
of the " holy Roman Church " on the obedience of his coun- 
trymen, in more matters doubtless than the shape of the ton- 
sure and the observance of Easter ; and this preference must 
have colored in some degree his account of many transac- 
tions. His monastic predilections, too, had clearly much 
influence on his choice among the events of which the evi- 
dence was before him. He dwells with a very pardonable 
earnestness on the devout life of Hilda, the Abbess of Whitby, 
and the marvels wrought by St. Cuthbert. Such sketches of 
the conspicuous persons of the time, all eminent in holiness of 
life and in wonderful works, are freely scattered through the 
narrative. Mingled with all this, we have much also of what 
would now be thought the more appropriate themes of his his- 
tory, the conversion of the several tribes, the decisions of church 
councils, warfare, and persecution. 

The fourth volume contains a variety of articles ; — The 
Seven Wonders of the World ; a Martyrologium de Natalitiis 
Sanctorum ; a Life of St. Felix of Nola ; a Life of St. Cuthbert 
of Lindisfarne ; the Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow ; and the Book of the Holy Places. The first and last 
are of very little value, though the latter may have been useful 
to the men of that day, when so little was known of the local- 
ities of Palestine. It is copied mainly from the relations of 
Arculf, a French prelate, who, while returning from the Holy 
Land, had been driven on the shores of Britain, and entertained 
by the Northumbrian king. The Martyrology, or rather, for that 
seems to have been the design of it, the calendar of the saints, 
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is very imperfect. The longest article in this volume is the 
Life of St. Cuthbert, and is of a singular interest to us, as a 
faithful picture of monastic and hermit life in those days. 

Bede's Life of St. Cuthbert indicates as prevalent a firm faith 
in the supernatural or extra-mundane, as distinguished from 
the spiritual. The men of that day seem to have felt, as we 
do not now, the constant presence and intimate agency of 
higher powers than human, yet entirely distinct from the 
divine. Visions and dreams were no singular modes of celes- 
tial intercourse with the faithful. While the devout man 
relied on the promises of the Scriptures, he looked for an un- 
earthly guidance also, and thought it no strange thing if his 
wants were supplied by the ministry of angels, and his path- 
way made secure by their visible companionship ; and not in 
great emergencies only, but in the commonest affairs of daily 
life, did he esteem himself to have experienced their fraternal 
service. As, too, he reached the higher stages of a Christian 
life, the powers of nature became subject to him. Fire, and 
the winds, and the ocean were ruled by the efficacy of his 
prayers. Unclean spirits could not abide the terrors of his 
presence. Like the first disciples, his touch healed foul dis- 
eases, and a mysterious and irresistible power over evil resided 
even in the place where he dwelt, and in every relic of his 
person. Such a belief seems to have been almost universal. 
Hence arose a peculiar standard of Christian character and 
attainment ; and men regarded as a saint, not him who did 
the largest service to his fellow-men, or guarded himself with 
the most jealous care from evil, or worshipped with the purest 
sincerity, but him for whose safety some more than human 
power had interposed, — whom the birds had fed, or wild 
beasts had spared, — or whose sanctity had been displayed in 
gifts of healing and the working of miracles. 

Another prominent trait in the religious temper of that age 
lies in the very high estimate that was set on ascetic practices. 
Seclusion from the world, with an austere self-denial, which 
often became harshness and severity, was deemed the most 
acceptable form of Christian consecration. Other types, in- 
deed, were not wanting. The burning zeal of not a few con- 
strained them to undergo, with cheerfulness and hope, the 
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fearful hazards and hardships of a missionary life, in which 
only the heroic constancy of heavenly love could overmaster 
the natural dread of savage sullenness and barbarity. The 
monastic system was yet waiting for St. Dunstan, and the 
notion of the celibate purity of the clergy for Lanfranc, to 
carry them on to a full development and general acceptance. 
Each of these had, however, already a mighty sway over the 
minds of men, and the entire scheme, of which they were parts 
only, had made vast progress among the Britons and Anglo- 
Saxons. The simple-hearted devotee found his appropriate 
place in the lonely hut of the anchorite, or, if of feebler pur- 
poses, was fain to content himself with the vows and discipline 
of the monastery. All England was then dotted over with 
such institutions, and, while it must be said that they were 
places of studious retirement also, the homes of literary cul- 
ture and scientific instruction, they contributed in no slight 
degree to give a consistent shape and permanent prevalence to 
that most effective yet distorted conception of the Christian 
life of which we have indicated one or two of the features, and 
whose complete portraiture we need not now attempt. 

Such elements in the habitual conceptions of men touching 
the true end and ideal of life, must have had a powerful influ- 
ence on the biographer. He would naturally expect to find 
such virtues in the hero of his story, nor would he need a 
strong testimony to induce him to believe that he had found 
them there. With all his manifest honesty of intention, we 
cannot think that Bede's Life of St. Cuthbert is an exception 
to this remark. The proportion in which he has introduced 
the different elements of biography shows at once the popular 
taste and the tendencies of the writer. He despatches in a 
very few paragraphs what he has to say of St. Cuthbert as a 
bishop, and fills five sixths at least of his sketch with a minute 
and circumstantial narrative of the wonderful things done by 
him and for him. He presents him to us as a most persuasive 
preacher, and one who shrank from no endurance or toil in 
carrying his messages of mercy to reluctant men. Weeks and 
months together would he pass in the gorges of the hills along 
the Tweed, or in lonely hamlets in the most secluded districts 
of Yorkshire, always exposed to the sudden wrath of a bar- 
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barous and idolatrous people, if he might so win any to the 
obedience of the truth. Of his brief episcopate we learn little 
more than that, as became his office, his self-denying labors 
were increased, and the fervors of his devotion became more 
intense. But when Bede comes to speak of the miracles that 
were wrought by him or in his behalf, he dwells on them 
with a credulous fondness, as if in them he recognized the 
crowning grace and glory of the saint. 

St. Cuthbert took upon him the vows and habit of a monk 
in his very early manhood, and at first entered the monastery 
at Melrose (Mailros) on the Tweed, around which poetry and 
decay have gathered so much interest in modern times. Here 
he soon became conspicuous among the brethren, both by his 
monastic excellences and his peculiar gift of miracles ; and 
for these reasons, as it seems, he was transferred to the kindred 
institution at Lindisfarne. After a most useful residence and 
service there, enforcing both by precept and example the ex- 
tremest severities of conventual discipline, he withdrew to the 
island of Fa-rne, about nine miles away, to carry on his devout 
practices under the better conditions of deep solitude. While 
here, after many years, he was chosen bishop and abbot of 
Lindisfarne, or the Holy Island, which his presence there did 
so much to make celebrated in the memory of all ages ; and to 
his lonely retreat King Bgfrid, Bishop Trumwine, and a vast 
company of powerful and religious men, were compelled to 
resort, that by prayers and tears and adjurations they might 
constrain him to become a bishop. Erelong he closed his 
earthly labors most fitly in the harness of that high function. 
Prom childhood he had been set apart to it, by prophecies and 
marvels, and the whole course of his life answered well to 
such a beginning. It were too long a tale for us to rehearse 
marvellous portions of his story ; — how his lameness was cured 
by an angel ; how, as he slept on the hill-side, he saw a vision 
of angels carrying the soul of St. Aidan to heaven ; how an 
eagle supplied him with food, and the crows apologized for an 
injury they had done him ; how the creatures of the sea paid 
him reverence, and conflagrations were checked by his prayers, 
and a fountain gushed out from the dry earth for his relief ; 
how he healed the sick by the touch of his linen girdle, and 
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by holy water which he had consecrated ; and how a cup of 
water which he had tasted caught from his lips the flavor of 
wine. Nor did the marvels which were wrought by him de- 
pend on his presence only, or cease when his soul left the 
body ; but we read, that a handful of dirt scraped up from the 
earth, on which had been thrown the water in which his corpse 
was washed, relieved a lad who was possessed of a devil ; that 
a palsied man was cured by putting on his shoes ; that a bit 
of calf-skin, on which he used to kneel in prayers, steeped in 
water, had power to reduce grievous swellings of the face ; and 
that prayers offered at his tomb had a mighty efficacy to heal 
the infirmities of men. Such a collection of wonders we have 
not found elsewhere, except, possibly, those reported by Sul- 
picius Severus of St. Martin of Tours. Yet all these — and 
this is itself no less a marvel — are related by Bede with the 
utmost gravity, and with every token of a sincere belief in 
them. 

It is very remarkable, that, in a little tract which in this vol- 
ume follows immediately the Life of St. Cuthbert, and in 
which Bede gives us a biographical account of the first five 
abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, the miraculous element 
is omitted altogether. Works of piety, monastic zeal, and 
scholarly taste are freely spoken of, but we have no intimation 
anywhere of the exercise of supernatural powers by them. 
This difference in the method of the two books, and in the lead- 
ing principle on which they are constructed, — the total omission 
in one of what gives its chief peculiarity to the other, — might 
lead the reader to doubt if both were written by the same hand. 
The treatise on "The Holy Abbots," though it bears traces 
enough of the prevailing sentiments of that period, comes 
much nearer than any other work of Bede to our modern 
notion of a proper biography. Of the men who are commem- 
orated in it later generations have retained a recollection of 
only one. Benedict Biscop was a man of eminence in his own 
day, and for his high character and services well deserved a 
lasting remembrance. Of noble birth, and high in the favor 
of his sovereign, he renounced in early manhood the bright 
prospects the world held out to him, for obscure but more use- 
ful labors in the Church. He studied the monastic discipline 
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at the isle of Lerins, — then and long afterward so famous, 
and still kept in memory by the test of Vincentius, — and re- 
ceived the tonsure there. After founding his twin monasteries, 
he made frequent visits to Gaul and Rome, five to Rome in all, 
from which he always came back laden with precious relics, 
more precious books, and excellent paintings, and accompa- 
nied by the most accomplished artists to aid in building and 
perfecting his institutions. He ruled there sixteen years with 
a mingled gentleness and severity that won the entire love and 
admiration of such as Bede. We too may award to him no 
slight measure of both, when we call to mind that in his last 
hours he left, as his especial charge to his survivors, a command 
that the " large and noble library " which he had placed there 
should never be dispersed, or be injured by neglect. To that 
library, indeed, we owe Bede himself, and all that we derive 
through him, for there his literary tastes were fostered, and in 
the diligent use of its treasures his life was spent. 

The period in which Bede lived might be called the era of 
the revival of learning in England, or, perhaps more truly, of 
the introduction of classical literature into that country ; for 
few traces, we imagine, could be found there of the earlier 
Roman occupation. In this change of literary culture among 
the Anglo-Saxons, the monastic institutions rendered no slight 
service. It is, indeed, hardly too much to say, that but for 
them there had been no such innovation, or that the effects of 
it would have been transient and unimportant. Nor do we in 
any way undervalue the pious labors and missionary zeal of 
their inmates, when we account this among the most impor- 
tant of the services they have rendered to our race. Next 
certainly to their guardianship of the faith, of which they 
were among the stoutest bulwarks, we must prize their office 
of keeping and transmitting the intellectual treasures and cul- 
tivation of brighter periods and more gifted nations than their 
own. The treasures and their impulsive power came from 
abroad ; but they found an eager welcome and a congenial 
spirit in the men of Anglo-Saxon blood. Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a native of Cilicia, seems to have 
brought in the movement ; but Aldhelm, Acca, Biscop, and 
Bede were ready to accept and propagate it. The pupils of 
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Theodore are said by Bede to have known the Greek and 
Latin tongues as well as that " in which they were born." 
Surely, such studies found their natural home in the calm air 
of monastic seclusion. Libraries were speedily gathered 
there ; and not seldom monks went abroad to Gaul and Italy, 
and felt themselves amply repaid for all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of the way, if they might bring home a single volume of 
some old master or renowned saint. Theological studies occu- 
pied, of course, the first place in their pursuit, and the vol- 
umes of St. Basil, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine were, after 
Holy Scripture, oftenest handled, and with most diligent and 
reverent heed ; but Aristotle also, Pliny, Homer, and Virgil 
received no trifling share of affectionate attention. In the 
writings of Bede and his contemporaries we find abundant 
evidence of their familiarity with the chief authors of classical 
antiquity, as well as with the Fathers of the Church. Nor 
were they niggardly dispensers of their gifts. Every one, in 
whose soul was a longing for knowledge and truth, might have 
his need richly and readily supplied within the cell of some 
learned brother of the monastery ; and while Theodore yet 
ruled in Canterbury, not in the favored province-of Kent only, 
but all over the realm of England, the anxious learner and the 
glad teacher might be found in company. Nor was the light 
less bright in far-off Hexham and Jarrow and Lindisfarne. 
Nor did the fire thus kindled ever utterly go out in the land. 
Amid domestic war and revolution, the ravages of the Danes 
and the wide changes of Norman invasion, it always burned, 
clearly or dimly, till the institution which had so long pre- 
served it grew too narrow for its spreading dimensions, and 
the now stifling and strangling enclosure was rent asunder by 
the Reformation. 

While entering on a career which led to results so magnifi- 
cent, the monastic institutions themselves, in England, were 
as yet in their infancy. Their full and perfect form was still 
far in the future. Biscop had sought by careful observation 
of the discipline of seventeen monasteries, in several countries, 
the principles which should regulate the practice of those 
which he established at Wearmouth and Jarrow. The like, in 
varying degrees, was true as to many other kindred institu- 
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tions in other parts of the country. Yet there was in fact a 
controversy even then going on, and not for many years to 
be brought to a close, between distinct systems of monastic 
rule. When St. Augustine landed in Kent, he brought with 
him the scheme of his patron, Gregory, the idea of which was 
to combine as far as possible the separate functions of monk 
and priest. But there prevailed throughout the northern 
provinces the Scottish rule, so called, of St. Columba, which 
tended more to quiet and contemplative repose, and which, as 
having borne rich fruits of practical piety and pureness of 
life, had become deeply rooted in the affections of the people. 
The devout men who in that day used to resort freely to 
Rome, returned home with a favorable report of the now 
widely spreading rule of Benedict of Nursia, which made a 
large amount of manual labor a prominent element in the 
monastic life, and superadded thereto harsher austerities and 
more painful self-denials. This scheme was introduced, as it 
is thought, and certainly was vigorously enforced, by St. Wil- 
frid of York. The contest between these rules was friendly 
in the main, yet still a contest for the supremacy ; and Bede, 
and those with him, leaning strongly to Rome, and swayed by 
its claim of superior catholicity, arranged themselves under 
the banner of the Benedictines, and greatly contributed to its 
final success. His time was, in this respect, a period of tran- 
sition ; and his biographies, as well as his other writings, 
betray this as his condition, though he nowhere speaks un- 
kindly of others, or uncertainly of himself. 

The fifth volume of Dr. Giles's edition is filled with what 
remains to us of Bede's Homilies ; those at least of whose 
authenticity there is adequate evidence, though but a small 
part of those which have come down to us under his name. 
They are fifty-nine in number, and seem to have been pre- 
pared especially for use on Sundays and the greater church 
festivals. They are by no means long, occupying about seven 
octavo pages each. All of them are expositions of select por- 
tions of the Evangelists, a part, probably, of the lessons for 
the day, the verses chosen being treated seriatim, and they 
bear no resemblance to the modern sermon. They were prob- 
ably delivered to the assembled brethren within the walls of 

vol. xciii. — no. 192. 6 
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the monastery, since they are written in Latin, and it is well 
known that the exhortations in the parish churches, and dis- 
courses addressed to miscellaneous audiences in the fields 
or highways, were, of necessity, in the Anglo-Saxon, or na- 
tive tongue. There is little show in them of deep thought 
or learning, no effort at speculation or originality, but an 
evident aim throughout at the instruction and edification 
of the hearers. The thoughts and illustrations are mainly 
gathered from the expositions of the earlier Fathers. Points 
of doctrine are sometimes referred to, but never insisted on 
at length, and always made subordinate to the uses of practi- 
cal religion. The exposition is always after the allegorical 
method, which labors to detect a spiritual meaning under the 
simplest natural facts ; and in this search no slight ingenuity 
is often displayed. The style of address is ordinarily simple, 
direct, and affectionate ; and the language as plain as such a 
mode of discussion will admit, and pleasantly set off by a tone 
of persuasion, which sometimes rises almost to eloquence. 
We cannot doubt that these Homilies may be considered favor- 
able specimens of the preaching of those times, and so may 
serve as types of its peculiar excellences and defects. 

The sixth volume contains Bede's writings on subjects of 
secular learning. It opens with a tract of about forty pages, 
De Orthographic/,. This is little else than an alphabetical 
collection of important Latin words, with their meanings and 
peculiar uses, and a discussion of synonymes, with a special 
reference throughout to the proper mode of spelling. It may 
serve to indicate the ways in which the men of those times 
used the Latin language, and the extent of their attainments 
in it, but it cannot be of use in the researches of modern schol- 
ars. The next is a treatise, De Arte Metrica, to which is 
added, as a sort of supplement, one De Schematis et Tropis 
Sacrce Scriptures. The theory and practice of Latin versifi- 
cation was a favorite subject with Bede, and one to which he 
seems to have given much time and attention. The composi- 
tion of Latin poetry was considered then, doubtless, as in later 
times also, the highest accomplishment of liberal scholarship. 
Indeed, we have still specimens in this kind from several of 
the more conspicuous literary men of that period, — Aldhelm, 
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Bqniface, and others, — enough at least to show that the practice 
of writing Latin verses was by no means rare, however seldom 
the writers attained any high excellence in it. Bede was not 
the inferior of any in propriety of language or general purity 
of style, bad as were sometimes his style and language, and 
was less than the most of them given to conceits, alliterations, 
and a turgid and barbarous phraseology. 

His treatise on Latin metres was compiled from the treatises 
of more ancient writers on the subject, and seems to have 
been composed especially for the instruction of Cuthbert, a 
fellow-monk, or, as he calls him, conlevita. It is in every way 
creditable to the author, and must have proved eminently ser- 
viceable, not only to beginners, but to advanced students in 
the art, though it is much less full and complete than the 
text-books which are now put into the hands of lads at the out- 
set of their training in longs and shorts. It is a compact and 
well-arranged statement of the facts and rules touching the 
quantity' of syllables, the laws of scansion, and the structure 
of verse. It was intended for practical use, and so eschews 
everything like theory ; unlike, in this respect, the very excel- 
lent work of St. Augustine of Hippo on the same subject, and 
bearing the same title, which Bede certainly must have had 
within his reach. The topic seems to have been a favorite one 
with Bede, on which his tastes led him to bestow much labor ; 
and we find, as we might expect, traces of his own investiga- 
tions in it, and occasional bits of just and genuine criticism. 
This work would prove, were there any doubt about it, that 
Bede — and we may, of course, conclude the same of other 
scholars of his day — was familiar with such Roman poets as 
Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, as well as with Sedulius and 
Prudentius, and the early Christian hymnists. There is ample 
evidence that he had studied them often and carefully, and we 
are by no means sure that the students of that day did not 
oftener read the Latin poets than the prose-writers. We may 
add, that, busied as he is in this work with what seemed a 
purely secular subject, Bede does not forget that he is a Chris- 
tian and a monk, and justifies to Cuthbert his occupation by 
declaring the art a quasi sacred one, — " qua? divinis non est 
incognita libris." 
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The same feeling is displayed also in his little tract on 
Tropes and Figures. He brings to the notice of his readers a 
vast number of the forms of figurative language, the most of 
which are utterly unknown in modern systems of rhetoric, 
names them, marks the principal ones by their distinctive 
characters and definitions, and derives the examples to illus- 
trate them almost exclusively from the Scriptures, which he 
quotes in the Hebrew as well as in the Latin. 

Next, we have Bede's notions of the structure of the uni- 
verse, in a tract De Natura Rerum, followed by two much 
longer and more elaborate treatises on a special department of 
this great theme, and severally entitled De Temporibus and De 
Temporum Ratione. The volume is closed by two very short 
articles, — one, De Tonetruis, and the other, De Minutione San- 
guinis. In these works, as in almost all he wrote, he was very 
largely indebted to earlier writers, and certainly drew a prin- 
cipal share both of his facts and his opinions from Aristotle, 
the elder Pliny, and Solinus, as well as from the Hexsemeron 
of St. Ambrose. We may presume that the judgments which 
he pronounces in these matters were held in like manner by 
the body of intelligent and scholarly men in his day, and are 
in no sense to be considered private speculations and original 
with him. Strange and fantastic as they may seem to us, they 
were grave realities to him ; and whatever we may think of the 
justness of his opinions, surely no one can read his treatises on 
these subjects without admiration for the wide range of his 
studies, and wonder that the obscure monk of Jarrow, far from 
the world where letters and philosophy most prevailed, and 
chained as it were in his lonely cell, could have accumulated 
so vast and varied stores of information. 

Our readers will probably not desire a minute statement 
of the doctrines in physics held by Bede, nor would they, we 
fear, tolerate a full exposition of his cosmogonal theory. Yet, 
among all the peculiarities of the old-world thinking, we know 
of none so fruitful in topics of inquiry and materials for the 
history of speculation as the fragments that have reached us 
of ancient cosmogonies. The reasonings of Pythagoras, the 
conclusions of Bmpedocles, the physical dreams of Democritus, 
are of scarcely less interest and value — nay, of much more, 
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as illustrating the general intellectual movement of those times 
— than the odes of Pindar, or the tragedies of Euripides. Far 
more than any other style of thinking do those theories exhibit 
in their authors the feebleness of their logic and their marvel- 
lous ingenuity in construction, the heavy pressure they felt of 
the essential unity that rules over the world of thought and 
the universe of things, and the manifold results on their moral, 
social, and intellectual character of the peculiar aspect in 
which they looked at the material creation that environed 
them. In this regard, these works of Bede are of great worth ; 
and the more so, as they seem to have been for a long period 
the manual of instruction on those subjects to the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and to have embraced all, or nearly all, that was then 
known or received concerning them. 

In regard to the character of the facts he states, and the 
amount of information he conveys, Bede belongs plainly to the 
ancient, the ante-Baconian school of philosophizing. And yet 
the differences between his mode of philosophizing, that of the 
earlier Greek philosophers, and that of the Schoolmen who came 
after him, are very marked. Of the aesthetic aspects of their 
themes neither he nor they seem to have made much account, 
though some of them gave birth to lofty speculations touching 
beauty, both ideal and real, and not a few passages in his writ- 
ings show that he was by no means insensible to the manifesta- 
tions of beauty in the forms of nature. But while the theories 
of the others to whom we have referred were mainly construct- 
ive, the teachings of Bede consist chiefly of observed and ascer- 
tained facts ; and though he by no means abjures the occult 
relations of cause and effect, he seldom rises, or tries to rise, 
into the region of pure invention. Had he been a disciple of 
Bacon, he could hardly have adhered to supposed facts more 
closely, though his conclusions are often hasty, and a credulous 
reliance on authority supplies the place of evidence. Another 
influence which earlier inquirers lacked utterly, and which has 
but uncertainly controlled more recent speculations, entered 
largely into the elements of Bede's determinations in natural 
science. He reasoned no less as a monk than as a philosopher. 

Bede accepted, of course, the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
To him the earth was the centre of the universe, and the stars 
6* 
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fixed bodies in the firmament. Above this firmament was the 
highest heaven, the home of angels, who, he believed, had the 
power of appearing in human shape to human vision. The 
firmament, with all its spheres, revolved daily, with unimagin- 
able velocity, around the earth. He held also the old doctrine 
of the four elements as the constitutive principles of all created 
things. Thunder was, in his view, produced by the bursting of 
the clouds, and earthquakes by the violent rush of wind from 
the caverns of the earth. The most obvious topics in natural 
science are treated briefly, and in proper order, as eclipses and 
comets, the zodiac and the milky way, the rainbow, in which 
he recognizes only four colors, the shape of the earth, which he 
believed to be globular, rain, hail, snow, and tides. His doc- 
trine of the tides is quite a remarkable anticipation of that 
demonstrated by Newton. "iEstus oceani lunam sequitur, 
tanquam ejus aspiratione retrorsum trahatur, ejusque impulsu 
retracto refundatur," is his language in the explanation of that 
subject. In the tract De Temporum Ratione, after stating 
many influences of the moon on vegetable and animal life, 
which, though then upheld by high authority, are now received 
by the vulgar only, he adds an especial chapter, De Concor- 
dia Maris et Luna. In this he points out in detail the coin- 
cidences in the movement of the two. The only addition he 
made to the already existing stock of information on this sub- 
ject lies in his refutation of the opinion, then current, that the 
waters rise everywhere at the same time and uniformly, — his 
own observation of the course of the tides along the eastern 
coast of the island pointing to an opposite conclusion. 

The treatises De Temporum Ratione and De Temporibus 
display a very large amount of industry, learning, and ingeni- 
ous statement. The discussion, though it reaches far beyond 
this immediate purpose, was doubtless intended to advocate 
and introduce to popular acceptance the Roman observance 
of Easter. This, as we have already remarked, was one of 
the chief points then in controversy in the Church, and was 
contested almost fiercely in England. The Anglo-Saxon and 
old English churches generally followed the Oriental practice, 
and adhered to it steadfastly, perhaps stubbornly. Bede was 
a zealous adherent of the Roman Church in this as in other 
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things ; following therein the guidance of the founder of Jarrow, 
and Wilfrid of York, who had both done much to give preva- 
lence to the Roman usage. The contest had already been a 
long one. The question was among those raised by the mis- 
sionary Augustine more than a hundred years before, and the 
point one in which he claimed the submission and allegiance of 
the British bishops. It had been invested with new bitterness 
by its combination with national feeling, and became the line 
of separation between the rival communions which demanded 
severally the obedience of all Christians in England. The side 
espoused by Bede had begun extensively to prevail, and its final 
success was due very much to the skill and learning with which 
he contributed his part to the discussion. 

To set forth in detail a system of chronology, and to estab- 
lish it on fit grounds of physical and astronomical reasoning, 
is, under the most favorable circumstances, no easy task. Nor 
is less ingenuity, perhaps, required so to construct a system as 
to support certain foregone, and especially ecclesiastical conclu- 
sions. In Bede's case, to all difficulties of this sort was super- 
added another no less formidable, and the influence of which 
reached every corner of such inquiries, — that arising from the 
very defective system of arithmetical notation then in use. The 
Arabic figures were not yet introduced into Christendom, — 
the seven Roman letters were forced to do all possible service, 
in every possible computation ; and Bede was compelled to open 
his treatise with a chapter on counting with the fingers, De 
compute vel Loquela Digitorum. In spite of all hinderances, 
however, he has produced a work of rare merit, and, to those 
who are concerned in such matters, of singular interest, and in 
the highest degree creditable to the author. We have no room 
to examine any of the positions maintained in it, and the work 
is of a kind which does not admit of quotation. Nor would 
our readers care to hear of embolisms, epacts, indictions, and 
the like, which Bede handles so readily. It is enough to say, 
that no one of his works has made on us a deeper impression 
of his sincerity of purpose and honesty in argument, and of the 
remarkably wide range and accuracy of his knowledge, and the 
consummate art with which he has used the materials within 
his reach. 
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We should leave our notice of Bede's philosophical works 
incomplete if we omitted to describe the tracts — both brief, 
however, and of slight importance, yet curiosities in their 
way — De Tonitruis and De Minutione Sanguinis. Having 
elsewhere treated of the causes of thunder, he here considers 
it as an omen, and suggests the diverse interpretations to be 
put upon its occurrence at different periods and under differ- 
ent circumstances. The minuteness of the observations made 
upon this phenomenon, or rather the variety of conclusions 
connected with it, is quite remarkable, — a different meaning 
being assigned to the exhibition of it at each of the points of 
the compass, in each month of the year, and each day of the 
week. Thunder on Sunday, for instance, was thought to 
presage a great mortality among the clergy and nuns. In 
like manner, in the tract on blood-letting, he states the sev- 
eral effects which follow the application of it to the differ- 
ent parts of the body, and gives special rules guiding one's 
use of it at each appropriate phase of the moon in each of the 
months, and a table, from which one may learn whether it will 
prove useful, harmful, or indifferent, on either of the thirty 
days of the month. The doctrine of the moon's influences on 
the growth or decay, the health or disease, of vegetable and 
animal life, seems to have been, in his day, not merely a super- 
stition of the vulgar, but an essential part of the creed of the 
man of science ; and Bede, no doubt, felt strong in his faith 
in it when he could appeal to so high authorities as St. Am- 
brose and St. Basil. That was an era in the history of 
thought when the utmost deference was paid to the authority 
of great names. Nor was a proper discrimination made 
among the very unlike spheres of their superiority ; and the 
dictum of one of the Fathers of the Church was accepted by 
the devout credulity of the times as sufficient warrant for a 
fact of science, no less than for a doctrine of theology. 
And surely we are not to find fault with Bede if he shared 
in the almost universal temper and tendency of his age ; 
and if, without always using his own powers of observa- 
tion in his narrow precincts, he was satisfied to gather dili- 
gently the reports of others, and transmit them in only new 
forms and combinations. Still it would be an injustice to him 
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were we to omit to say that there are in his scientific as well 
as his theological Works, not a few traces of independent think- 
ing on his part, and of a judicious criticism of the statements 
and opinions of the authors on whom he mainly relied. 

The last six volumes of this edition are occupied with 
Bede's commentaries on the various books of Holy Scripture. 
We may dismiss the consideration of them with comparatively 
few words, inasmuch as the same characteristics run through 
the whole of them, and constitute the excellences and defects 
of them all. They include nearly all the books of the Old 
Testament except the Prophets, and of the New Testament 
except the Epistles of St. Paul. The author's choice of the 
particular portions of the Bible to be illustrated seems to have 
been determined quite as much by the suggestions of his 
friends, or ecclesiastical superiors, as by his own tastes, or his 
judgment as to what might be most serviceable to the Church. 
He does not attempt to disguise the fact that his commentaries 
are mainly compilations. On the contrary, he sets forth that 
circumstance as giving them their peculiar value, and claims 
to be read, not for any merit of originality, but because he has 
thus brought within the reach, of the unlearned and the poor 
the wiser interpretations of the great Fathers of the Church 
whom all were accustomed to revere ; and, with unaffected 
modesty, he is disposed rather to apologize for the introduction 
sometimes of his own thoughts among those of St. Basil, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Augustine. In the epistle to Acca, which 
is prefixed to his commentary on St. Mark, he states his method 
in these words : " Maxime quae in patrum venerabilium ex- 
emplis invenimus, hinc inde collecta ponere curabimus " ; — 
and to justify his own share in the work he describes it as 
" ad imitationem sensus eorum." This description might have 
made these books more acceptable to his contemporaries, yet 
we should be glad to know what Bede himself contributed, and 
thus to have some authentic specimens of the peculiar thinking 
of his age. 

In modern times we distinguish the various classes of com- 
mentaries as the historical, the exegetical, and the devotional ; 
but Bede everywhere combines all these characters ; and 
though there is much in him that we might reject as erro- 
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neous, or throw aside as fanciful and useless, yet in many 
respects his interpretations may well sustain a comparison 
with those of the ablest commentators of our day. The logi- 
cal sequence of thought in the book he is explaining is usually 
distinctly marked ; an attempt at least is made to elucidate 
the references to antique customs and the like, and the whole 
is pervaded by a spirit of earnest, sincere devotion. His main 
object, doubtless, was to cherish this spirit, and the pursuit of 
that object led him to what seems to us the excessive use of 
an allegorizing method of interpretation, which constitutes the 
peculiarity in his style of commentary. He seems to have 
been tempted in the same direction, also, by his reverent regard 
for the Scriptures themselves, in which he is surpassed by few 
even of the most strenuous defenders of the proposition that 
" the Bible is the only rule of faith " in our day. He could 
hardly believe that the inspired writers would state a natural 
fact, simply as such, and without designing to convey through 
it some high spiritual truth. 

Why the memory of Bede has lived so long must be appa- 
rent from our imperfect account of his works. Of those who 
aided in the initial stages of English civilization, no one, from 
the day when Caesar landed on the island to the day when 
William had reduced it to the sway of the Normans, if we ex- 
cept Alfred in a totally different sphere of influence, wrought 
so effectually as he did. To the elements of that movement 
no other man contributed so largely as he in the departments 
of literature, science, and religion. He addressed his labors 
to the leading minds of his own and the following ages, and 
through them guided and moulded those of all inferior orders. 
His scientific treatises were for many generations manuals of 
instruction, and the temper of warm devotion that animated 
his theological treatises must have kindled a like ardor in 
other souls. The day in which he lived was one of more than 
ordinary activity in every department. Few ages have wit- 
nessed a missionary zeal so intense, and leading to such self- 
denying labors, as glowed in the hearts of Boniface, Wilbrord, 
and Willibald. In love of learning and efforts for its promo- 
tion, any generation might be proud of Aldhelm, Theodore of 
Tarsus, John of Beverly, and Benedict Biscop. In the high 
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places of the Church, Aidan, Adamnan, Wilfrid of York, and 
Cuthbert of Canterbury might vie with the men of any age 
in strenuous labors, and in sagacity and wisdom "of administra- 
tion. Yet, able as they were, and each of them superior to 
him in some particulars, we doubt if any of them or all of 
them wrought so effectually for the immediate and permanent 
interests of his country as did the meek and gentle-spirited 
monk of Jarrow ; and it is only the just judgment of the peo- 
ple whom he served so well, which, while it has suffered all 
the rest to pass wellnigh into oblivion, has retained in almost 
unimpaired freshness the name and the memory of Bede. 



Art. IY. — 1. A Law Dictionary, adapted to the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States of America, and of the 
several States of the American Union; with References to 
the Civil and other Systems of Foreign Law. To which is 
added, Kelham's Dictionary of the Norman and Old French 
Language. By John Bouvier. Tenth Edition. Revised, 
improved, and greatly enlarged. Philadelphia : Childs and 
Peterson. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. pp. xi., 692, 827. 

2. Institutes of American Law. By John Bouvier. New 
Edition. Philadelphia : Childs and Peterson. 4 vols. 8vo. 
pp. lxxix., 568, 655, 750, 728. 

The author of these volumes taught lawyers by his books, 
but he taught all men by his example, and we should therefore 
greatly err if we failed to hold up for the imitation of all his 
successful warfare against early obstacles, his unconquerable 
zeal for the acquisition of knowledge, and his unsparing efforts 
to distribute the knowledge thus acquired for the benefit of 
his professional brethren. Born in the village of Codogman, 
in the department Du Gard, in the south of France, in the 
year 1787, at the age of fifteen he accompanied his father and 
mother — the last a member of the distinguished family of 
Benezet — to Philadelphia, where he immediately applied him- 
self to those exertions for his own support which the rapid 



